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ABSTRACT 

Although the initial focus of the reform movement was 
on teachers # considerable attention has been devoted to 
administrators — especially principals—since it has been recognized 
that the quality of a principal's leadership has & significant impact 
on the effectiveness of the educational programs in our schools • The 
purpose of this guxde is to assist principals and their evaluators to 
identify the philosophical roles of the principal, the proficiencies 
required of principals, the purpose of the evaluation, and efficient 
procedures for the evaluation process. Additional information 
contained within this do::^URent includes the perspectives of the 
experts, a case study of the principal evaluation process in a 
moderate-sized Connecticut school system, and concluding rtiaarfcs. The 
ideas and activities addressed in this publication are designed to 
promote an evaluation program that will lead to better learning and 
growth experiences for principals* Ultimately, the evaluation and 
growth processes will ensure that only effective principals continue 
in the profession. Appended are an annotated bibliography of priniry 
references on the abilities, competencies, and skills of the 
principal! the proficiencies of the effective principa"^ 
cross-referenced to major studies of principalshipi and the 
Principals' Survey. (KM) 
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Principals and their evaluatoi^ tend to overlodc the 
developmental nature of learning when they reflect 
on their own growth and development Evaluatc»^ 
of principals should view themselves as teachers of 
principals and facilitators for learning. It is inqjor- 
tant for them to unde^tand that principals vary in 
dieir learning styles just as teachers and students do. 
It is n^ssaxy fm principals and their evaluatCH^ to 
have resources to assist them in the devel<^mem of 
professional evaluation programs. 

The purjKJse of A Guide to the Proces. - of Evaluating School Principals is to assist principals and their 
evaluators to identify the philosophical roles of the principal, the proficiencies requh^ of principals, the 
puTfKJse of the evaluation and the efficient procedures for the evaluation process. 

The ideas and activities addressed in this publication are designed to promote an evaluation program that will 
lead to belter learning experiences for principals. TTiese exj^ences will, in turn, encourage principals to 
continue promoting the improvement of school programs and the enhancement cf sudent learning, while 
continuing their professional growth. Ultinately, it is hopoi that the evaluation and growth processes will 
ensure that only eff«:tive principals con^nue in the profession. 

A draft of this guide was shared with principals at focus group meetings held at each of the six regional 
educational service centers during January 1990. The response of principals was most positive and 
supportive, with a few suggestions ra?de for additions and alterations. The suggestions for additions and 
HKJdifications rais^ at these m^tings were considered as the guide was finalszol, and will continue to be 
addressed in the future as school systems strengthen their principal evaluation practices. I thank the many 
principals across the state who participated in the^ regional fcx^us group meetings. 

The thoughtful and thorough work of the Principal Evaluation Committee was facilitated by Edward 
Iwanicki and Mark Shibles, professors of educational leadership in the School of Education at the University 
of Connecticut, who served as consultants and researchers for the prtyect, and by Sue Ford, admir^ strati ve 
aide for the Conn^ticut Principals' Academy, who prepared several thafts of A Guide to the Process of 
Evaluating School Principals. I extend my thanks to Ed, Mark and Sue and to all committee members for 
their united effort. 



Nelson Quinby 
Chair, Principal Evaluation Committee 
TTie Connecticut Mncipass' Academy Advisory Board 
and Principal, Joel Barlow High School 

Redding 

V 
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Background and Project Overview 

Although the initial focus of the refonn movement in education was on teachers, considerable 
attention has been devoted to administrators, especially principals, since it is recognized that the 
quality of a principal's leadership has a significant impact on the effectiveness of educational 
programs in our schools (Andrews a^ So^r, 1987; Duke, 1987; Greenfield, 1987; LeithwcKKl, 
1988; Sergiovanni, 1987). When principal quality becomes m issue, attention is focused on 
evaluation procedures. Time for Results: The Governors' 1991 Report on Education (National 
Governors' Association, 1986) included the need to "Develop a system to evaluate principals 
effectively and accurately" (p. 59) as a priority in the anea of leadership and management. The 
national focus on the need to evaluate pnncipals etTectively is partlculariy relevant in Connecticut, 
since the Education Enhancement Act include provisbns for strengthening personnel evaluation 
practices in schools. The Connecticut State Departmmt ^ Educaticm develo|^ new Guidelines for 
Teacher Evaluation Progmms as a result of this Act. These guidelines require that ^hool systems 
develop procedures for the evaluation of pimHpals which are ba^ on sound prt^iciency criteria and 
include a strong professimial growth and development con^t^ent 

Although the Education Enhancement Act created the need to evaluate principals effectively, 
Connecticut school systems have not devoted extensive attention to Uiis process. Thus, the 
Connecticut Principals* Academy assumed responsibility for a project which addressed the purposes 
of: 

• explcKing the approaches to the evaluation of school principals advocated by experts in this 
area; and 

" developing a guide lo the process erf evaluating school jsincipals in Connecticut. 

Responsibility for tiiis project was assume! by the Principal Evaluation Committee which consisted 
primarily of principals who were appointed by tiie Acmtemy. Appointments were made to ensure 
representation with respect to school level and geographic location. Care also was taken to ensure 
that the Connecticut Association of Secondary Schools, the Elementary and Middle School Principids' 
Association of Connecticut, and die regicmal «lucational service centers were properly represented. 
The goal of the cmnmitt^ was to devel<^ a guide to the pracess of evaluating school principals. This 
guide would not prescribe how principals should be evaluated, but rath^, would orient school system 
personnel to issues which should be considered when developing a process for evaluating principals. 



The Work of the Committee 

The work of die commitiee consist^ primarily of three activities as noted below: 



• October to Decemi^r J 988 — it^tiflg with expms to b«:omt familiar with their 
perspectives on the jHindpal evaluation process; 

• January u> March 1989 — reviewing the infcHmation provided by the experts and soliciting 
examples of promising principal evaluation practices from principals in Conna;ticut; and 

• April to October 1989 — preparing a guide to the process of evaluating school pr.'ndpals. 

The remaining sections of this guide focus on the product of die Principal Evaluation Committee's 
effons. 
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Drawing on the Perspectives of the Experts 



A list of consultants known nationally for their work in principal evaluation was developed and the 
four listed bdow were invited to with the commitl^ during ths fall of 1 988: 

Richard L. Andrews Daniel L. Duke 

Univmityof Washingtcffi University trf" Virginia 

iEdgar A. Kelly Kenneth A. Leithwood 

Western Michigan University Ontario Institute Studies 

in Education 

Relevant readings were distributed to committee members prior to their meetings with these 
consultants. These meetings were organized so that each consultant made a presentation of 
approximately 90 minutes, including time for questions. Discussions with the consultant and among 
committee members continued through dinner, after which conmiittee membere broke into two 
subgnoups which focused on the following questions: 

• What major issues did the consultant rai^? 

• What is the consultant's positicMi on principal evaluatioii? 

• What are the strengths amj/or weaknes^s of the consultant's 

positicm feet evaluating inincipals in Connecticut? 

• Did tl:e consultant ndse any critical issues which need to be 

examine in ^eat)^ dqpth by the conmiittee? 

Facilitators Edward Iwanicki and Mark Shioles recorded the jKiints mised through discussions^ of 
these questions. Hie cc»nmittee then met as a whole to review products of the subgroup discussions 
and to pursue any issues which needed to be addressed in greater depth with the consultant. 
Proceedings of the outcomes of each of these meetings were compiled by the facilitators and shared 
with committee memi^ers. In essence, these procmUngs conveyed what the committ^. believed the 
experts had to say about the principal evaluation process. The views included in these proceedings 
proviited directi(Hi as the ccmunittee developed this guide. 



What Did the Experts Have To Say? 

The experts shared many valuable perspectives on the principal evaluation process. Duke noted that 
one's conception of the effective principal is critical to the evaluation process. A broad range of 
criteria can serve as the basis for principal evaluation. These criteria can be combined or weighted 
differently, depending on tlie n^is of the ^1k>oI system. It is imprntant to consider carefully the role 
of internal and external forces cm the ^hool and school system when (a) identifying the criteria which 
will serve as the basis for a principal's evaluation; and (b) determining the purposes for evaluation. 
When determining these purposes, it is critical to distinguish tetween those which are primary and 
those which are secondary. While all purposes are important, those which are primary will be 
weighted more heavily when evaluating a prircipal's effectiveness. For example, as school systems 
focus on the instructional leadership role of the principal. Duke iiotes that situational leadership is key 
to a principal's effectiveness. Orchestration tiirough vision is preferred over a reactionary, crisis- 
orient^ style. 

Kelley emphasized that principal effectiveness should be tied to school purposes. School and 
principal effectiveness are functions of whither school purposes are being accomplished. Thr. • to 
four priority school purposes should be identified to sen/e as the basis for the principal's evaluation. 
Then multiple data sources should be used to collect information about the principal's role in getting 
these puiposes accomplished. Kelley, as well as the other experts, did not support using behavioral 
ch^klists to evaluate principals. He emphasized the need lo focus on ^hool outcomes ratiier than on 
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apzindpal'sbehavMBS. Ifaprincipdcannotgetthe [ 
jobdone« th^ abehavioral checklist might l^helpM 
in identifying the source of the ptincipal's {m^ems. 

Ldtfa wood's pcmtion on primripal evalu^on is simi- 
lar to Kelley's. LdAwood views the {mncipal as a 
proMon sdver. Thus, ^j^t deveic^ment is tite 
front eiKi of appraisal. Principal i^praisal begins 
with the develc^ment of a pmject ba^ on a thr- 
ough assessn^i of school n^ds and problems. Th<-. 
appraisal process tlien focuses on the principsl's 
ability to adiieve Ae outmmes of that project. 




PruwipdJmiesA^lme emfers with students tfx 
i. A. RoNfins Middle Sc^uit, Fanmngton. 



Andrews believes tiiat the effective «;hool principal 
is both a good manage and a successful instructional leader. His research indicates that these aie 
ccsnplonentajry rath^ than competing roles. Hme mana^ment is kc^ to the principal's ability to balance 
dfectively one's role as instnictioiial leader and building snanag^. Andrews advocates that school systems 
focus their evaluaticffl proc^ on the instraciional le^i^r^p role of the jmncipal. A primary reason for diis 
ent^hasis is his r^earch which indicates that students in schools wh^ principals exen a stronger 
instructional leadoship role exhibit greater achievement gains on standardized tests than do students in 
^hools \i^cre priiKiipals assume a weaker instructional lead^ship role. 

All of the exists a^eed that the evaluation process must be tail(Hed to the individual needs of the principal. 
Principals at different grade levels might n&^d to be evaluated differently. The school context needs to be 
considered when evaluating principals at the same grade levels witiiin a particular district, Furthermoi e, the 
expms noted that principal evaluation is not a yearly process, but raths-, a 3-5 year process with periodic 
formative leviews. 

Through Its m^tings with the experts the committ^ found that there is no single, correct way to evaluate 
principals. Re^arch on principal evaluation is currently too sparse to guide practice. Hie experts agreed 
that there are (a) certain components which should be included in an effective principal evaluation process, 
and (b) there are alternatives within each of these components which can be explored as a school system 
develops a principal evaluation process consistent with its needs. 

This second pomt is particularly impcstant. A school system simply should not take an approach which is 
being used successfully to evaluate principals in one district and apply it to the evaluation of its own 
principals. The school system must take the appropriate time to consider the basic beliefs and assumptions 
which serve as the basis of the evaluation process it is considering for adoption and tailor the process to its 
particular ne^. 

Components which the experts agreed should be included in an effective principal evaluation process are: 

• a phllos£^hic&I statement on the role of the principal in tiie school system; 
a clear definition of the purposes of principal evaluation; 
an accurate listing of the proficiencies of the principal; and 
efficient procedures for evaluating the principal. 
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Consistency among these components of the e liuation process is critical. Purposes and 
presidencies must ccmvey the same OKSsagc as pie^t^ in the philt^c^hical staianent on the role of 
the principal. Procedures should address ^equatdy e^h of the purposes of principal evaluation 
which have been defined. As a school system fiffther develops w strengtfiens its principal evaluation 
process, it is es^ntial that ^a) the components kientifled by the expms are included, and (b) there is 
cons ncy among thes^ comp(ments. Subsequent sccticms of this guide will focus on each of these 
compcti Its of the principal evaluaticHi imj^ss. 

It is inapc»tant to note that, in additicm to o^eting with these experts, the Principal Evaluation 
Committee solicited examples of mtMnising princi|ml evaluaticm practices through a mailing to all 
priiicipals in Connecticut. The informaticm received from principals was reviewed and considered 
closely as the committee ^oc^ed with its deliberations. Fot the mt^ part, die evaluation practices 
shared by principals weie «Misistent with the diiecticms advocated by the experts. 

Developing a Philosophical Statement on the Role of the Principal 

A philosophical staten^nt on the role of the principal should capture the essence of the effective 
principal and portray a positive image of the principalship. The Principal Selection Guide 
(Sashkin, 1987), developed by die U. S. Department of Education, achieves these ends. It describes 
the principal in tmns of ?he following majcr roles: 

• Oeating A Vi$i(Hi 

Effective school leaders have broad visions that are clear, active, 
arrAitious and performance oriented. They are inteUectuaUy and 
miotionalfy commuted to meeting challenges, proving achkvmnents, 
and uniting the scfwol in slmed dedication m excellence. They also 
enlist the community's support by communicating their goals for the 
school to parents and other local residents. . . (Principal Selection 
Guide, p. 5). 

• Creating Conditions to Achieve the Vision 

Effective principals create conditions to help them realize their vision 
. . . (Principal Selection Guide, p. 6). 

• Inspiring, Encouraguig and Rewarding AchieveiiKnt 

Ediwational leaders improve their schoob by motivating tim st^, 
students and community to work toward their shared goals. Effective 
principals s^jport, inspire and motivate p&>ple by fostering a spirit of 
teamm)rk and collegiality. They also value initiative, reward success, 
and celebrate accomplishments (Principal Selection Guide, p. 7). 

While it is important for school systems to c(Hisider these roles when developing their philosophical 
statements, the key is to (tevelqj a statement which conveys the rote and fimctitKi of the principal in a 
manna- which is consistent with the beliefs of the school board memto^, profesi.Dnal staff and 
parents m that a>mmunity. Exhibit 1 contains an example of a philosophical statement on the role of 
the principal which was compiled through a review of such statements shared by some Connecticut 
school sj^tems. It is evident from reviewing this statement that clear expectations have been set for 
the pnncipal and that they should have definite implications for the pritK^ipal evaluation jroess. 
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A Philosophical Statement oti the Role of the Principal^ 

The effective priiM:i{^ feaH^os that lead»^p is midal when de-i^k^iiig hi^ expectations fm 
Slices^ and striving fi(»-exc^Q&t(»m schools. The ^ecttvepriiicip^te^ by example, f(»ce 
of iifeas, 1^ (fevoti{»t Ui faints 1^ by a pc^tive otttlook oi be ac^ 

Princif^s of outstanding ^ods are committed to and i^ome engaged in meaningful 
insfn^ticmal im|Ht)vement poces^. The:f increa^ the probability of good teaching and 
th^eby inciei^ the cham:es of impxived ^(tent learning. Effective i^incipals aie concerned 
about the ^K:<miidtsduRents of dieir ^sKlents and t^ch^. Witlnuit doubt, outstanding pincipls 
aie al^ oigmiized, dfK^ve managers. 



Defining the Purposes of Evaluation 

The purposes of evaluation state why the principal is l^ing evaluated. The ERS Report: 
Evaluating Administrative Performance (Cames, 198S) includes almost 30 purposes for 
evaluating building Khninistrators. These purposes can be reduced ic the following basic reasons for 
evaluation which n^ te> be addressed in <tn effective principal evaluation process: 

• School fmprovemefU — to prcMnote the irajMovemcnt of school programs and the 
enhaiK^ement (tf student learning 

• Professional Growth emd Development — to foster the professional growth and 
develqsnent of principals; and 

• Accommbility — to ensure that cmly effective principals continue in that role in the 
school system. 

School systems tend to place more emphasis on those purposes dealing with school improvement and 
professional growth, ami less emphasis on those dealing with ^countabiiity. This ^proach is most 
appropriate since the goals are to %lect highly qualified principals, to focus their attention on school 
improvement needs, and to strengtlien the performance of these administrators using an evaluation 
process which fosters professional growth and development. In settings where this approach is 
taken, less attention needs to be paid t » the traditional accountability purposes of evaluation. 



* This example was develop^ through a review of numerous phiio^phicd stat^ents cm the principal developed by 
Cramecticut school systems. Therefore, natters may find ^gmenis of their philosc^hy embedded in this example. 
Thanks are extended to the many school systems who shared the infcfmation which was to compile this example. 
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Deriving and Validating the Proficiencies of the Effective Principal^ 



W. James Popham (1975. p. 283) has mt&l that "Among ManldiHl's Perenniai Quests [are] (1) The 
Holy Grail, (2) The Fountain of Youth, and (3) A Valid Index of Teaching Skill. " In recent years, 
considerable progress has been made in le^hing consensus <m indices of effective teaching which 
can guide teacher evaluation i»ocess. Sifliilar progress has not b^n made in identifying valid 
indices of jHiircipal ppfonnance. In fffqjaring this gui^k, an extensive review of the literature on the 
abilities, competencies and skills of the cff«;tivfj principal was conducted to identify a set of 
proficiencies to guide the {nincipal evaluaUon process. An annotate! bibliography of the primary 
references included in this reviev presented in the Appeodix. Hie rationale for using the term 
proficiencies rather than conq^tem,* s is that used by the National Association of Elementary School 
Principals. "The more common word in ^ucational circles is 'competencies.' However, 
'competency* merely suggests adequacy. 'Proficiency,' on the other hand, is defined as 
'advancement toward the attainment of a high de^^ of knowl«ige m skill,' . . (1986, p. 1). 

Two trends became evident through clo^ examination oH the literature on the proficiencies of the 
effective principal. First, there were studies which defined the prindpalship comprehensively, but 
mechanistically. To be effective, the principal would need to conform to a somewhat bland set of 
bureaucratic ex^taticms. Secondly, there were studies which defmed the prindpalship thoroughly, 
but academically. These were stuiU^ which defined the criteria of principal effectiveness using a 
research perspective (i.e., what Leithwood called the "high ground" perspective) instead of the 
language of the school workplace (i.e., what Leithwood called the language of the "swamp"). In 
suinmary, the review of the literature did not yield a meanin^ul, job-relevant s€t of proficiencies 
which could be used to evaUiate principals in Connecticut Thus, a set of principal p-oficiencies was 
derived through a review of tiie major studies of principal effectiveness. The Appendix includes a 
listing <rf these fmrficiencies, cross-referenced to the major studies of principal ^fectiveness. 

The proficiencies derived from the literature were validated through a two-step process. Fh^t, these 
proficiencies were review sd by members of the Principal Evaluation CcKnmittee. Through this 
process some proficiencies were clarified and others were added. Secondly, the Principals' Survey 
was mailed to all principals Ln Ctmnecticut to determine the extent to which they perceived each 
proficiency as important to their effectiveness in their current position. A copy of this survey is 
included in die Appendix. Analyses of the responses to this survey (n=58'l) resulted in the 
proficiencies of die effective jsincipal listed in Exhibit Z 

When responding to die Principals' Sitrvey, principals rated how important each proficiency was to 
their effectiveness on a five-point scale, i.e., 1= very low imjxstance to 5 = very high hnportance. 
On average, principals viewed each of the the profKiiencies in Exhibit 2 to be of high (4) to very high 
(5) i.'^portance with re^ject to their effectiveness Further analyses of the re^nses to the Principals' 
Survey using die statistical t^hnique of factor a lalysis suppcHied grouping the proficiencies into the 
three categories of leadership, human relations and management. As noted in Exhibit 2, the 
proficiencies for each category are clustered further according to those factors derived dirough the 
factor analysis of the Principals' Survey. For example, leadership is comprised of two factors — 
defining direction and instructional development 



It is impffliani to acknowl^^ the crmtributions of Maria M. Meiend^ and Dale E. Vaimie, both doctoral s&idenis in 
educational administratirm ai the Univasity of Connecticut, to the devetopm^t of this section oi the guide. Also, 
several men^m of th* Professi«iaI Devd^jni^t md Pmpams Unit of the Bioeau ProfessiMial Devek^eni 
and Lfiaming Resource of the Connecticut Stm Department of Education provided valuable feetflsack on mUer drafts of 
this section. Rob^ K. Gable and Marian Wolf of the University of Qinnecticut provided valuable assistanw« in the 
analyses of the le^xnises to the princi{^' survey. 
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The Connecticut Principals^ A^demy 

PROFICIENCIES OF THE EFFECTIVE PRINCIPAL 

LEADERSHIP 

Defining Direettan 

1, Exeit:^ vistcm m defiiiii^ die sdKid mi^k^ 

2 . Ef£^tive!y and dteidy ^msumf^^ gcmls wbhbi mi witbcmt ite ^uxA c^musity 
4. id^Hill^aiid analyzes n^fevammfi^^ 

6. C(^miimtcais$ete^ffiidp^^ia^vely 

instraetianat Dgwlopmeal 

9. Ccdtects»i^ys^airiia£sqifi^^iKlemaR^ 

10. U^bi0wkd^(^r^efflchiacimicidisnamitii^ri^^ 
improveii^t 

IL ^.vaii£iK{m^E^^)fiid aid siqqxm staff 
I2« Coadi^lB^ti^to^difflK^th^mstns^^^ 
13. ^igQ^mapt^ramctfc^gchf^prctfe^oimldevek:^^ 

HUMAN RELATIONS 
Considemtiam 

15. Maintak^ pc^dve sctexd clkna^ ttoi^^ tite 

16. Re^^aizes aid praise the ac^Hi^^Ud^ 

17. Fbst^imnworkfflidaA^mlity 

18. Elidts pmbip^KHi in ^d^cm m^dng 
19* Fladiks^ginaivisw^s^midi^scdmc^^ 
20* Ei^oufag^paitk^paGc^leacfersfaipimd^im 

21. Lisfmtootf^ 

MANAGEMENT 
Sek00l Program Management 

22. Bans ami i»q)am$aQi^)]HO{maiebudg^a^ 
23« Sed^asidaltocates^qix^^ri^ii^mm^Cfnas^^ 

24. pit^asi^ mtbrn ^ 

25* SdiGrfai^c^sikuIar^GO-aiiTkuIaf 

Und^stsmdsaml^^qd^ioiowlci^of CH^i^^t^ 

gaming ^qspcHt fcH^ tl^ ^loof 

27. Fost^ ccmmunity siqqm fcr tte %hod ami its {^t^rams 

RuUm and Regula^^ns 

28. Identifies !xmiis,giMdcdmes mid {Hoo^^ 

29. Devdof^ dear school ru^ 

30. Dev^jpSEndfectivefU^frifflepdk^ 

31. Acc^ le^pcH^ilfty il^sdlO(d bdiavic^ 

General Oj^rations 

32. M(miUHStheov«allcfiC3BdtHi(^Uie^^fKx^ 

33. Emuiiesdialtheiidi^cali^tisi^mgoodcmk^ 

34. PpcHeos instroctiofk time 

35. Mainlains a visible pesence in the scIkx)} 
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Using the Proficiencies to Evaluate Principals' Performance 

Hie ptJfidendes in Exhibit 2 are {minted as a genial ffamewodc fcs princijml evaloaiion. Before 
they can be us^ they to be reviewed to Ki^tify those that are relevant to a principal in a 
paxticular school context It is well acce{)ted that a principal's r^ponsibiHties vary by school level 
and community, and even asaross schools within a wmununity. Thus, it is important that these 
proficiencies be discussed witfi [nincipals aiKi tailed to their n^s before they arc as a basis 
for the principal evaluatkm |»occss. TTiis might be acctsnplished in two steps. First, the school 
system's personnel evaluation string ccBmnit^ mi^t ittentify those proficiencies which will serve 
as a basis for tl^ |HiiK:q;al evaluation fffot^. Secondly, this ^ of proficiencies might be teilwed to 
the needs of particular principals during the conf^ences conducted at the outset of the principal 
evaluation process. 



Structuriog the Principal Evaluation Process 

A school system can begin to structure the process fw evaluating its principals only if it has (a) 
(teveloped a well-articulatwi pWloK^cal ^ai^nent cm the role of tte principal, (b) clearly defined the 
purposes of principal evaluation and (c) spwrffied those proficiencies which contribute to principals' 
effecti\^ness. Failure to devote suffiden: attention to the&; ciHn|K>nents usually causes problems as a 
^hool system attempts to structure and lata- implement its principal evaluation process. The 
commonly accepted process for evaluating principals is the performance-objectives approach 
described in Exhibit 3. Each as|^ of this approach will be discuss^ in the subsequent sections of 
this guicte. 

Determine Needs 

This asp^ of the evaluaticxi jhoc^ is the mo^ significant, since it ictentifies the needs the principal 
must Midress. Two types of nc«ds are ctetermined: school improvement needs; and professional 
growth needs. When identifying school improvement ne^, the question asked is What problems 
should the principal address to strengthen the quality <^ the scluiol and its programs? Some typical 
problems which ccmfitmt principals are in^ving test semes, imimjving effOTts to meet the needs of 
the average child, strengthening communication between die school and home and fostering 
c(X)perative relationships widi business and industry. As the first step in the evaluation process, it is 
important fen- the principal and supervisor to identify the range of problems which impact on the 
quality of the school and its programs and then to rank diese problons in light of the goals set by the 
bmid of education. Building staff should be involved in tiiis process to the extent possible. 

When identifying profesaonal growth ne«is, the question asked is What proficiencies should the 
principal ackb^ss to so^engthen peFfonmmce? Fw example, a principal may ne«i to fosta- greater 
partic^aticHi in dedsicm making, evaluate jattfi^sksnal staff more constructively or be more earful in 
laotecting instructional time. Such {m)fessionaI ^wth needs usually are id«^ntified by the principal 
through porscmal reflection and discussions with a sup^-visor. Feedb^k from staff is most helpful 
during this process. Sonae principals survey their staff as part of the process of determining their 
professional development needs. Si.ch surveys are helpful to the extent that the anor /mity of tiie 
respondents is maintained and the results are fed back <Mily to the principal fcH- confidential use. 
Personal reflation. sup«visOT input and fe«iback from staff help the principal to identify a set of 
potential professional growth needs which then j listed in light of their perceived impact on the 
principal's effectiveness. 

Timing is oitkal when ickntifying school impovcmcnt and professional growth needs. This process 
should begin toward the end of the school year and continus into the sumn^. The summer school 
vacation pmod is a good time for the principal and supervisor to discuss potential needs and to 
identify those needs which will serve as a basis for die the principal's evaluation during the coming 
school year. 
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Exhibit 3 



A Step*by-Step Evaluation PrfK:edure for Principals^ 

I. Determim Needs 

1. The praioq^ revtew^ 

b. ^snmi^fmive ddUs 

c. i^evalimionr^iQm 

2. The sq^mi^ (evalu^c^) m^t^ws 

a. tte ^ ve foff kraois 

II. Populate Work Plan for the Year 

1. Pri^)^i(fett^^ needs fc^r&eamiingy^ 1^1^ 

p^fOfiHEOCe. 

Z Si|>»visc»^iefiedS€m^IffiiK:^^ 

3. Bothconfo'toifedffewh^h^tf^evaliiatkinc^^ tea^^lopm^t 
idan to upgratte exiamg ccxnpe^ic^ &x3/m an improve [dan to ccmect 

4. Both d^ci^ii^:e^ry activities to ^^vetl^ goals of 

worikplan. 

in. Complete and Irapleraent Work Plaa 

1. Priiicipd puts w(sk {dan in writiiig, gets 

^vities. 

2. Sv^&matfmkw ani reacts to princq»al*s wc^ plan ami montUxs pt^iess in 
carrying it ovA. 

3. padies me^ to ccH^b^ pix^i^ reviews in Decembo' gmd 
in if nradecL 

4. Prim:ipal comj^tes imj^mentaticm of woi^ 1^ 
IV. A^e^ Results 

1. Prii^ipal ^Hnpletes ^f-evaluatkm fcHin Bind trammits it to supovisor, 

2. Si^rvisor leceives evaluation from principa!, completes evaluation ^ 
l^ndpal's p^omiance and notift^piiiKdpdof date ami pla^ of evaiuadon 
confoence 

V. DisciEss Results 

L Pnm:q)^ aiKl st^^visor n^ aful leview princqial's evaluation and siqpervisw's 

evaluatKHi* 
Z They sign final evaluatkm fonns* 

3. They pbn for Ei^tevaluatmn cycle. 

Soisce: Treactership Excel^ice Achieveiimt Plan^*" 7%^ PracdiioMr^ National A^^ciatbn of 
S^^oncteiy Schocd Bii^pah. 



^ An eiccerpt from: McCufdy, J. (1983), The Role (jf ilw Principal in Effeciiw ScfuH^ls: Problems & Soliuions 
(an AASA CMtical Is^ies Repent). Ariingu?n. VA: An^ncm A£^iatK>n ^ Sdko(A Administrators, p. 89. 
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Formulate Work Plan for the Year 



Deciding whkh needs w^'II ^fve as a basis for the primnpal's evaluaticm is the first step in fcwmuiating 
a w(Mk plan. This decision <ihoaId be coUabraatively by the principi and supCTvisjr. Usually, 
considerable thought must be given to this decision since the [mncipal and superviKjr are choosing 
from a broad range of wcHthwhilc ^hool imfHovenient and laofesaonal growth needs. In weighing 
the alternatives, the basic question becwn^ Where can m« best focus the primipaVs efforts to achieve 
the greatest return with respea to in^oving the quality {ftke edmxUonaJ progrmn in the schcol? 

The next step m develt^ing a wwk plan is to translate the needs which will serve as a basis for the 
principal's evaluation into objectives. In doing so. the ftmtm used with principals should be similar 
to that used by te^hm in the school sy^m When writing objectives to address a specific i^ed, one 
IS really developmg a wsk plan to addresses that n^ In developing this work plan, principals 
should be keq) in mind that a ne«l is a diairqjancy betw^ ssms observed outcome and a desired 
standard. Thus, one of the first items in the work plan is an obj^tive or series of objectives which 
state what the principal is gmng to do to resdve that disaepancy. 

The next itan in the w(Hk plan is a (te«aipti<m of the activities the principal will pursue to achieve the 
objective(s). When delineating these activities* it is essential to project how long it will take to 
achieve die objective. In some cases the objective may be thieved over the next year, while in other 
cases It may take two. tiiree or even four years. Fot work plans which take longer tiian a year to 
complete, it is impmant to cluster the objective and conccmiitant activities by the year in which thev 
will be pursued. ^ 

The final aspect of die w^Mk plan includes those indicat<HX which die principal will use as evidence 
that specific objectives have been achiev«L Although such evidence may be qualitative or 
quanutative. it should be stressed tiiat this evidence roust be observable, i.e., changes which can be 
seen; ot measurable. i.e., outcomes which can be measured. Consideration should be given to how 
this evidence will te weighed to assess the extent to which an objective has been achieved. If 
evaluation is part of a performance-based salary program, the levels at which c*jectives are achieved 
should be related to compensation. Translating a need into objectives consists of developing a work 
plan Uirough focusing on the fdlowing questi<ms: 

• What am I going to do about the nmd or problem (objectives )? 

• How am I going to prtKeed (activities)? 

• How will I know if I am successful (indicators )? 



Complete and Implement Work Plan 

As the ^incipal develq>s a wo^ plan for each of the n^ which will seive as a Imsis f<s- evaluation 
the needs and work plan are discuss^ with and. finaUy, approved by the principal's supervisor Just 
as the principal and supervisor collab(»atively developed die work plan, it is important diat they 
continue to wcnk collaboratively during the implementation of tfiis plan. It is also a matter of concern 
that the suj^msor botii monitors and support die principal as progress is made witii respect to the 
work plan. As problems are encountered there may be a need to modify some aspects of die work 
plan to ^hieve the desired outcomes. Formal reviews of die principal's progress in implementing 
each wOTk plan should be conducted in December and March. Necessary modifications in the work 
plan usuaUy are aoade during tiiese formal reviews. The review process should focus on each work 
plan with respect to the following questitms: 

• actions has the pritwipal take^ito deal with the need or problem? 

• What has been the impact of these activities? 
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Ass^ Results 

Toward the end of the ^hool year, the principai 
pii^)ares an evaluatkm rqxHt wh^ dooiments what 
has been as^ocdplirJied with respect to each dm 
needs which served as the basis of hisAi^evaluatksQ 
for that year. In developing this rqxMt, it is impor- 
tant to focus on die objectives of die wozk plan for 
each need as well as m evictem^ of ¥^t has be^i 
acc<mq}lish^ The empha^s of this evalumioii 
lepm should be m results widi respect to tl^ 
ob^scdv^ in e^h wcnk pian, radier dian oa the 
acdviti^ which were pursued. The principal ^ ould 
^aie this evaluadcm refKirt with his ch- her supovi- 

SC^ and meet to discuss these results in May of the FrincipalAmado Cm (left faregwund) meets with some 
scho(^year. Eaiiy May is a good time, since if ttoe members c^iheHar^d High School si0. 
is a n^ 10 gadj» any furdier evidence widi resf^ 

to any of die d}jecdv»s in the w«Mk plans, this still can be done befcnie die close of die school year. 
Discuss Results 

TTie {nindpal and supervisor meet to di^uss the evaluation report and to determine what has been 
^oo^lisbed with respect to each vwjrk plan. As a r^t d this meeting an evaluation report is developed 
on die basis of what the principal has acccnnplished. Results arc important in evaluating a principal's 
perftffmani^, but results must be evaluated widi respect to the nature of die outcomes being pursued. One 
priiKdpal might r^Jeive an outstanding evaluation for making some progress in addressing some very 
challenging needs, while anodier might receive a good evaluation for achieving die results desired widi 
reflect to some routine needs. 

A common question asked by principals is I can accq)t diis process of being evaluated widi respect to the 
objectives I ^t widi my supervisw, but when do I get cr^t fat all die odier tilings I do? When using die 
approach de^b^ it is assun^d tiiat the principal is exhibiting quality performance with respect to diose 
profifiencies relevant to his <»- her position. This is why the approach focuses on the school improvement 
and professional growdi puiposes of principal evaluation, with less attention on die accountability purpose 
of evaluation. It is die asnsensus oi die experts who consulted with the Principal Evaluation Committee that 
this is the most professional way to evaluate most principals. This is not to say tiiat a supervisor should not 
go beyond the wcH-k plan and cite particular as^^ts of a principal's ovmll porformance which merit 
commendaticm when developing diat principal's evaluation report Including such information in die 
evaluation report would lend to reinforce those positive things the principal does on a day-to-day basis. 

A seccmd purpose f<M- die May meeting betw^n the principal and supervisor is to begin planning for die next 
evaluation cycle. It is conceivable that work on some of the needs addressed during the prior year will be 
extended into die next evaluation cycle. Also, new needs will be addressed for die next school year. Since 
diis meeting is held in May, feedback can be obtained fiom staff regarding die needs being considered for 
the next evaluation cycle. 

In reflecting upon die process just presented, it is imj^rtant to emphasize that commitment is critical to die 
success of this approach. In school settings where principals and their evaluators have committed themselves 
to and are pursuing dus process in an atimsphere of trust and collaboration, the benefits have been substantial 
in bodi principal growdi and school improvement The challenge to school systems is to make principal 
evaluation a productive process, one where trast and good communication between die principal and 
evaluator minimize any unnecessary stress or conflict which could develop as a result of this process. 
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Apptying the Principal EvaluatioD Process^ A Case Study 



Hie following ca^ study has been in- 
cluded to iiiustiate how the principal 
evaluation nrocess just described might 
be ^pU^ Dale Smith is a principal in a 
oKxkrate-size Connecticut school sys- 
tem. For evaluation purposes. Smith is 
re^nsible to L. K. Jones, the assistant 
superintendent. Jones has been working 
with the Boani of Education on setting 
goals for the school system for the next 
five years. Teachers and administrators 
participated actively in this process and 
suppcHt the goals idcntifl^ by the board. 
The board's primary long-range goal is to 
enhance siudeni learning by strengthen- 
ing the quality of instruction in sciiools. 

Determine Needs 

As noted earlier, this step is the most signficant since the school improvement and professional 
growth needs which will be addressed through the principal evaluation process are identified at 
this time. Given the primary goal of the boaid. Smith identified strengtfiening the quality of in- 
struction as a priority school improvement need. Then the question became, "What could Smith 
do to make an impact in this area?" She did some brainstorming to identify potential directions 
wtk .h might be pursued to improve the quality of instruction. She also solicited feedback from 
staff using the Performance Guide. 

Smith obtained the Performance Guide from a colleague who developed the instrument to 
obtain feedback from his staff in the following areas: (a) personal respon.sibi lilies, (b) adminis- 
trative and professional responsibilities, (c) community responsibilities, (d) management of 
facilities, (e) instructional supervision, (f) student relationships and(g) staff relationships. Smith 
decided to use the Performance Guide in late May to solicit feedback from her staff in three 
areas: administrative and professional responsibilities, instructional supervision and sLiff 
relationships. The feedback received indicated that Smith had good relationships with her staff 
and that they believe4 she was a good administrator. Feedback also included many constructive 
suggestions for how Smith could strengthen her performance. Those comments that had 
relevance for strengtfiening the quality *f instruction, indicated tiiat Smith needed 

• to get into classrooms more often; 

• to be more constructive in evaluating teachers' performance; and 

• to become more involved in helping teachers to grow and improve. 

As Smitii reviewed this feedback, it became clear that she needed to strengthen her performance 
with respect to two proficiencies: (IJ.) Evaluates professional and support staff constructively 
and f 12.) Coaches teachers to enhance their instructional effectiveness. 

In summary, the process used by Smith resulted in the identification of strengtliening the quality 
of instruction as tiie primary schcx)l improvement need to be addressed in the principS evaluation 
process. It became evident that Smith could contribute to this school improvement need by 
addressing the professional growth n^ds of evaluating staff more constructively and coaching 
teachers to enhance their instmctional effectiveness. If Smith gets into classrooms more often, 
evaluates staff more constructively, and becomes more involved in helping teachers to grow and 
improve, then it seems logical that the quality of instruction in the school may be strengthened. 

Formulate Work Plan for the Year 

Smith and L. K. Jones met in eariy July to discuss the needs which might serve as the basis for 
Smith's evaluation in the future. Smith shared the needs she identified and Jones added some 




Alice Dicketts, Assbiani SufKrintendent, Hartford Public 
Schools, reviews evaluation goals with a staff member. 
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needs 1^ beli<fv«i wcrs irf«M«:«n fimnhis wtskynik M sipcrintendent and Boani of 
Bducaaon. As a result <^ M: discussicms it was <kdded that Smith's evaluation would 
focus oa the 1^6^ de^M b^w^ 

7o i^^lemi»zr Faieatts ^ Patter 

mr^i^^M^£fstiK»K^ej^iditiede¥^M{mt^ Dining the prior 

scbool ytSEt ^ Pamas m P^nmrs Progrmn was developed tiirough conMnuni^ 
l»um$i^xi^^gswiditeiu:l^aiidITOksb^^ It Is critical for Sonth to im- 
pleoMmt this inragram dlSsctivdy in 1m sdtod doting tfie ccmiing ^hool year. 

To review mdsireiigthen tiwmuhimgram 
An evaluattfm of the basic i^dU su^vanentof stunts indicated diat their perform- 
aiK^wasomisist^t wididieiralMti^lnrea^ In mathematics, 

33 pot^t of the stud^ts livere i^^ii^viag at levels below their abiHty. Therefore, it 
is isi^pmtive that Smith wl^ staltinatin^ly m 
&is]^gfam. 

To emAume su^more commtc^efy 
For thcieasons not^ earlier in this ca^ study, it is important for Smith to fc^us on 
this need Jones believed that m Smith sttengi^en^ her evahiatk^n skills, she would 
get into das^ mom often and would bei^sme mote involved in coaching teachers. 

Onos n^ds are identifi^ they must be translated into obj^tives which serve as a basis 
of die principal's evaluation. Fm* e^ (^j^tive it is important to (a) delineate the 
activities to to be pursued as well as d^ tin^lii^ (b) Identify the indicators which will 
^rvs as evkience that die objective has been acfaiev^. This infonnadon is zecosded on 
a form such as the Obj^dve Action Plan pr^nt^ in ExhiHt 4. In Smith's case, three 
n^ areas will serve as the focus of h^ evaluation. Since it is not unusual to translate 
each need into three to four dbj^ves« Srmth's evaluation would be based on approxi- 
mately 10 objectives, each with a separate action plan. Furtiier di^,cussion of the process 
of translatin| needs into objectives, and dien devdqping various aspects of tiie action 
plan, is provided in the sections which follow. 



Exhibit 4 





Objective Action Fim 
• ToevMuai&^affmofeccHism^vely. 


2. Objective: 




3. Activities: 


• GHnpteteBESTas^ssor&Biniiiglo A(^ii^ 

• CompietD ASCD in^imte cm "X^c^ing intoTe^hlng** in February. 


4. Indicators: 


« CcmflnimCknitfiia^as^ssQ^tmiiiing has been compl^^ 
a brief papa lefledifig cm hciw ^ trauiiE^ has sfrength^ed my under- 

• Cc^i^nxzaticmt&tti]^ ASCI) insttltite has be^ra 
Im^ |^)er idleoiiip OB iuw this in^ti^ 
handling ofit» jms^les of effective t^K^hu^, 

usuIemamlhig0fthe{ajiu:iid&$€^ in^gnK^tion is being applied 
to^ analyse of leacbii^pe;ff(miiance. 


Evaltmiee*s signamfe Dale Smkk 

Evalua^ssipnaiiire LK.Jones £tetfe 8BJ90 
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When translating needs into objectives, it is important for the principal and his or her evalu- 
ator to work coliaborativdy. For example, when Smith and Jones focused < -n tiie need to 
evaluate staff mare constructively, the question was raised as to why Smith was having 
problems in this area. Through subsequent discussions, it became evident thai although 
Smith was an excellent teacher before she became a principal, her current knowledge f f tlie 
principles of effective insimction was UnMf^ Also, Smith had little formal preparation with 
respect to classroom observation and conferencing skills. Thus, it became evident that the 
objectives which Smith needs to pursue to evaluate st^more consu actively ai^ as folic ^s: 

1. ) To develop a current knowledge of (he principles of effective instruction 

Activities : -Complete BEST assessor training in August 

•Complete ASCD institute on 'Looking into Teaching" in February 
•Continuously apply the knowledge acquired through these expcri 
ences to the analysis of teaching performance 

2. ) To acquire the skills necessary to conduct more effective classrcom observations and 

conferences 

Activities : •Complete fall regional educational service center workshop seric:. 

on "Strengthening Your Observation and Conferencing Skills" 
•Continuously apply the skills acquired through this workshop 
when conducting observations and conferences 

3. ) To use tlic knowledge and skills which Itave been acquired to evaluate staff more 

constructively 

Activities: •Use part of the summer to plan a series of workshops for staff on 
the "Essence of Effective Teaching." The purpose of these work- 
shops is to share current knowledge regarding the principles of ef- 
fective instniction. 

•Implement the workshop scries during the fall and assess its effec- 
tiveness. 

•Begin in January to assess the effectiveness of at least one evalu- 
ation conference each week using the Conference Quality Review 
process. 

The activities which SmiUi and Jones decided would be pursued for each objective are noted 
above. A two-year timeline has been established for these objectives. During ycarone Smith 
will focus on acquinng the knowledge and skills referenced in Objectives 1 and 2' Then 
Smith will focus on Objective 3 over the interim summer and into the second school year by 
applying such knowledge and skills to evaluate staff more constructively. 

ThQ final aspect of developing a work plan consists of identifying indicators for each 
objective which will serve as evidence that the objective has been achieved As noted in 
Exhibit 4, these indicators are often a product of the activities which have been pursued. 

In reflating upon these fu-st two steps uf determining needs and developing a work plan 
it is evident that they take a lot of time and effort That is why school systems are encour- 
aged 10 complete these steps in the principal evaluation process over the summer The 
pnncipal evaluation process tends to have a greater impact on enhancing school effectiveness 
in those school systems which commit the time necessary to following these steps. 

Complete and Implement the Work Plan 

As a result of their work over the summer. Smith and Jones have completed a work plan for 
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each of the nmis which serve as a basis for Smith's evaluadon. For each need, a series 
of objectives have heen developed and aii Objective Action Plan has been completed for 
each obja:tive. This v/oik plan is then implemented and monitored both informaJIy and 
formally. The plan should lx;nK>nitoredinfonf^ly on a continuing basis. As Smith end 
Jones work together over the year» Smith's progress with resp^t to i^cr work plan should 
be discussed periodically. The plan also should be monitored formally at least twice. 
I>cember and March tend to be good times to review the work plan fmmally. A formal 
review of the work plan is more comprehensive tiian an infomial review and results in a 
written report. As the work plan is monitored, either fonnally or infomialiy, circum- 
stances may develop which require that the plan be modified. Smiili and Jones would 
make any such modifications in writing. 

Assess and Discuss Results 

In May, Smith develops an evaluation report of her accomplishments with respect to her 
work plan for the school year and shares this report with Jones. Jones meets with Sniiih 
to discuss tins report. As a result of this meeting Jones prepares a vmtten evaluation of 
Smith's performance. This written evaluation focuses on Smith's accomplishments with 

respect to her work plan and may include other aspects of her overall performance. 



Editor's note; The Performance Gy!de referred to in this case study was dcvcbj.ed 
by Robert F. Martino, principal, Oxford Center School, 462 Oxford Road, Oxford, 

CT 064S3 



Principal Evaluation for More Effective Schools: 
Some Concluding Remarks 

A Guide to tite Process of Evaluating School Principals was developed to provide direction to school 
systems as they strengthen their procedures for evaluating principals. As the experts who worketi with 
the Principal Evaluation Committee indicated, the bottom line in principal evaluation is whether or not 
the principal can get the job done effectively. Getting the job done effectively depends largely on how 
well the principal can work with and through staff to meet those needs critical to strengthening the quality 
of the school and its programs. Getting the job done effectively is more than the bottom line in the 
principal evaluation process, ll is one of the central themes in the rnore effective .schools literature. 
Principals of more effective schools are successful in strengthening the quality of their schools' 
programs. Wimpelberg (1987) notes that school effectiveness is enhanced in settings where central 
office and school administrators simultaneously challenge and support each oihei (p. 107). Effective 
principal evaluation is a means for providing this support. As school system personnel consider whether 
then- principal evaluation practices need to be strengthened, the key question should be how ef fective is 
our current process in supporting principals' school improvement efforts? 
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A—An Annotated Bibliography of Primary References on the Abilities, 

Competencies and Skills of the Principal 

When the Principal Evaluation Conmiittee initiated its wc^ during fall 1988, a comprehensive review of the 
literature was ccsiducted on the aWIities, competencies and ^ of the principal. The more significant 
references identified through this review are listed and annotated below. 

Andrews, R. L. and Sodev, R. "Principal Leadership and Student Achievement." Educutional 
Leadership, 44 (7), 9-11, 1987. 

The authors provide d"ta to support the position that students in schools where principals 
exert a strcmger instrucoonal leadership role exhibit gieata* achievement gains on 
standardized tests than do students in schools where the principal assumes a weaker 
instnKtitMial leadership role. 

Connecticut State Department of Education. "Administrattr Competencies." In Gable, R. K.; Vatour, J. A. 
Strauch, J. D. and Melnick, S. A. Needs Assessment for Determining Teacher and Administrator 
Perceived Stcff Development Priorities. Hartford, CT: Institute for Teaching and Learning, 1986. 

This needs assessment was distributed t ; administrators throughout Connecticut by the 
Institute for Teaching and Learning. Information was to be used for training purposes. 
The competency statements were developed by a committee of educators convened by the 
Connecticut State Department of Education. 

Croghan, J. H. and Lake, D. G. "Competencies of Effective Principals and Strategies for 
Implementation." Occasional Papers in Educational Policy Analysis (Paper No. 410). 
Research Triangle Park, NC: Southeastern Regicmal Council f<sr Educational Improvement, 
November 1984. 

TTiis repeat identifies the competencies of high p^tHniing principals based on a study 
conducted by the Rorida Council on Educational Management (FCEM). Competencies are 
divided into clusters which correspond to the many dimensions of the principal's job. 

Duke, D. L. School Leadership and Instructional Improvement. New York: Random House, 1987. 

The initial chapter of this book, "Thinking About the Effectiveness of School Leaders," 
includes an interesting discussion of leadership competencies critical to principal 
effectiveness. 

Duttweiler, P.C. and Hord, S.M. Dimensions of Effective Leadership. Austin, TX: Educational 
Development Laboratory, 1987. 

This extensive review of the literature on the competencies of effective administrators was 
sponsored by the U. S. Deparmient of Education, Office of Educational Research and 
Improvement. An 1 1-page reference list attests to the comprehensiveness of this 
document. 



Gottfrcdson, G.D. and Hybl, L.G. Inventory of the School Administrator's Job: Feedback for Sur, y 
Purv'cipants. Baltimore, MD: Johns Hopkins University Center for Research on Elementary and 
Middle Schools, Center for Sociai Organization of Schools, December 1986. 

This report summarizes the main results of a job analysis accomplished by using a 
smictured task analysis inventory. It summarizes what principals in schools of different 
kinds report to be the most important aspects o*" their jobs. The study includes public and 
private school principals. 
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Greenfield, Jr., W. !. Research on PiMc Sc^u>oi Principals: A Review and Recommendations. 
Final Report to the National Institute of Education, I^paitment of Education, under contract 
number 81-02-08, 1982. 



The author reviews the research <mi elective principals and identifies few po^onal 
characteristics which are related to strong leadership qualities in principals. 
Re(X}nim^dati(ms include on-going training for principals as well as betto- election and 
evaluation methods. 



Lake, D. G. High Pefforming Principals: A Synthesis. A Review of Literatme and Resources on 
High Performing Principals. RefKHt js«sent«! to the Flcmda Council on Educational 
Management, 1981. 

The authc»' ickntifi^ traits of effective principals and divides these into dusten; wnlch 
represent the different responsitalities c£ the principal. 

Leithwood, K. A. and Montg(sz^ry, D. "The Role of the Elementary School Principal in Program 
Improvement" Review of Educational Research, 52(3), 303-339, 1982. 

The authws divide principals into "effective*' and "t^ical" and reveal very interesting 
ch.aracterimcs about effective principals. 

Leithwood, K. A. and Stager, M. Differences in Problem-Solving Processes Used by Moderately 
and Highly Effective Principals. Paper pre^nt«i at the Annual Meeting of the American 
Educational Research Associaticm, San Franciscx), April 1986. 

Hie paper focuses on the importance of effective |»x)blem-solving strategies which 
empowo" principals to act more flexibly in creating strategies and achieving their goals. 

Leithwood, K. A. Evaluating Principcds' Comribmions to School Improvement. Paper presented 
to the Connecticut Principals' Academy, October 1988. 

The author identifies ccMnpetencies ne^led for principals in modem schools and suggests 
the need to reconceptualize the principalship from a "job" to a process. An appraisS 
system hased on a five-year cycle is suggested. 

Lyons, J. H. "Competencies Needed by Beginning Principals." NAASP Bulletin, 65 (446), 59-66, 



The article focuses on skills that beginning principals need to master and those that they 
need some knowledge of before being selected. Veteran principals and superintendents 
were probed Uirough a questionnaire. 

McCurdy, J. The Role of the Principal in Effective Schools. (AASA (Mtical Issues Report). 
Sacramento, CA, Educational News Service, 1983. 

What the principal's role typically is, what it ideally should be, and how it can be changed 
are topics of this rep€Hl. Research on characteristics of principals in effective schools is 
examined and valuable administrative skills are noted 

National Association of ElenKntary School Principals. Proficiencies for Principals. Alexandria, VA: 
National Association of Elementary School Principals, 1986. 

ftoficiendes for elementary school principals arc identined and cMegcnriz^ under four 
major headings (experienc^education, le^ership, supovisory and administrative). The 
Kpon elaborates on these categories together with abilities and skills of K 8 principals. 
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Persell, C R and Cook^n, Jr., p. W. The Effective Principal in Action." In NASSP: T^ie 
Effective Principai: A Research Summary. Reston, VA: National Association of Secondary 
School Principals, 1982. 

The repoit summarises die quaUtks of the effective ^incipal and establishes the 
felation^p betw^n the {sinc^^alf ' ^(ms ^d faculty Snides. The report also Icx^s at a 
new definition of lead^^p for principals. 

Redfem, C. Evaluating T&xfms and Mndvdstrators: A Performance Objective Approach. 
BouldK-, CO: Westview Press, !980. 

Hie authcs- l{K)ks at cwmit methcKls fc^ evaluating {mndpals and suggests ways for 
adai^ng tr^tic»tal evaluation models to the reality of principals today. 

Sashldn, M. Principal Sekcum Gtdde. Washington, DC: C^ce cf ^lucational Research and 
Improvement, U.S. I>epartment of Bducation, 1987. 

Itie autfK^ ccmtends dmt all nmpr r^jxmsilslities of effecti^ imncifmis £all under three 
areas: oeating a vision, creating c»iditi(ms to adiieve the vision, and in^iring, 
encouraging and rewai^g ach^vement He ^phaaz^ nm only managerial and 
instmctiond activities but the r^d to provide the motivation to excel. 

Sashkin, M. and Huddle, G. "R«Mit Tqp Principals." The School Administrator, 45 (2), 8-15, 
February 1988. 

Ute article identifies 13 ta^ dimen^ons diaracteri^ o£ effectiw »:hool principals. TItey 
advoc^ uang as^ssment and recruitment {»;hn:ques bas^ on these task ctimensions in 
selecting new candidates. Moreover, orientadon and training for existing staff should be 
undertaken. 

Valeriine, J. W. and Bowman, M. Audit of Principal Effectiveness: A User's Technical Manual. 
Available from authcn^ at 2617 Walther, Odumbia, MD 652C3 m ERIC document Repnxiuction 
Sendee (no. EA 019397). 1986. 

An 18-pa^ manual for an instrument designai and validated to ctetermine teacher's 
pefcepticiiis of a principals* effectiveness. Factors within each of thr^ domains evolved 
fn^ a review of the research. 
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B — Proficiencies of the Effective Principal Cross-Referenced 
to the Msgor Studies of the Abilities, Competencies 
and Skills of the Principal 

ftimary references on the abilities, con^tendes and skills of the principal included in the annotated 
bibliography in Appendix A w«e reviewed and anal>rEed carefully to select those studies which would 
be most helpful in deriving the {Htjficiencics of effective fffindpals in Connecticut Eight major works 
were identifial ihrough this process. The^ studies are Ustwi across the top of each of the tables which 
follow. Reference is made to the Connecticut State Department of Education (CSDE) in the first 
column. This refCTencc patains to the Administrate Competencies developai earlier by the CSDE. 
The proficiencies derived through the wcffk of the Principal E^uaticMi Committee are listal down the 
left side of each of these tables. Whether a inx>ficiency was included m the earlier Adminisf^tor 
Competencies or the extent to which a particular proficiency is supported by the literaturv=! can be 
determined by locating that proficiency and then reading across the table. A check in a particular 
column indicates th^ either the proficiency was included in the earlier work of the department or that it 
is suppcHted through one of the major studies. Readers are reminded that the complete reference for 
each of the^ majc^ studies is included in the preceding annotate! bibliography. 
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The ConiKctkut Principals' Ac^deiny 
Proficiencies of the EfTective Principal Cro^ -Referenced to the M^jor Studies of the Abilities, Competenci^ and Skills of the Principal 



nFOflci^;dM CSD€ Duttwe{!ef& OdHmdsanS^ L^»i8{l9ei WteCufdy NAESP{1086) Sa^nClSST) Sa^kkiS Valentines 

HQrd{1981^ Hyfel(19^ (1S83) Huddle (1^) ^^^^n 1^ 

LEADERSHIP 



1. Exeicises vision in defining the school 
misdcn and golds 




V 






V 










2. Effecdveiy aid dearly cominuzii€at£s goals 
wiUiin and withom the s<^iod comip^iiBty 








V 


V 










3. Se4s high ejq)&:taikHis ami slandaids for 
^tMuiHmi <^ school goals 










y 


y 


V 




V 


4 Id^difies End snnl vzqs relevant informaiion 
bdvm m^ing (kdsions or conunilting 












V 








5, Provides inci^ttiv^ to excel for bolh Icachcn 
andstudenis 










a/ 


J 

Y 








6l CcmuQomcaies deaiiy and persuasively 




-i 


V 












V 


7. Serves^ a Remodel 




V 






V 








V 


8. Monitors ^iKifsu achievemeni 




V 


>/ 








V 






9. CoUem, analyzes ami imcxpim smdm and 
school dazato id^Tiiiy mas for imtmoiof^ 
stmI program devdopm^nl 




V 






< 


V 








10. Uses ktKmkdge of zesearch in amiculum 
and insimction to ii^tiale sdiool iro^vemeni 










V 








V 


11. Bvaluales pnrfessdcHial and sif^xnt sta^ 
coi^tRxctivdy 






V 




V 




V 






12. Cosch^ teadi£is to Gi^^tce their iostnic- 
tiof^ elTmi v0^s 




















13. Ei^agcs in a program of mgoing profes- 
sional devdc^nnsm 


V 


V 
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The Connecticut Principals* Academy 
Proficiencies of the Effective Principal Cms -Referenced to the M^for Studies of the AbiUties, Competencies and Skills of the Principal 



OiffiwBlera GcWfmdsona Ljrans(1981 McCuniy NAESP(198Q Sashkin{lS87) SasJiWna Vatefl8i«a 

^^^^^ Hrtt{196Q 0983) Hu*fe 11888) Sownan 1986 



HUMAN RELATIONS 



14, Gives speo&c mud frequeisi feedback 












1 








1 S. Maistams pof^iiv^ sdiod dinsale Ihrough tte 
useofteiinor 










V 










I& Rl*£fl!DTti7jfiS find lVrcic:<H; rfu» MV^Amr^f^mtcmts 










V 


V 








1 7. Fcsleis Eeamwcdc &nd collegiaHiy 




V 










V 






1 S. Ehc^ p^tidfmsion in dedMoQ making 


V 


V 














V 


19. FadMtates gxottp pfooesses resdm 




















20. Bnooumges patfid;^U>iry ieadeishipm 
pan €tf the staff 








V 


V 


V 








21. Listens to c^lKs^ 




V 








V 
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The Conn^kut Wrdpak* Academy 
Prondendes of tht Effective Principa! Cross -Rete^nced to the M^r Studies of the Abilities, Compete!^ and Sliills of the Principal 



CSO€ Dt^wo^a Gommdsona L^msd^l 
Hofd(1S87) Hyt^(i9^ 



Mc^^up^ MAE^flfi^ Siskin (19S7) SasliMna Vatemfne^ 



MANAGEMENT 



22. Hms ^ prepares an appiopriate Imdgel bikI 

23* Seelcs «k1 ^ocgles ^pqpriafe xesoQi^ 
(maieri^s, money, sinie) to st^spcnt cunicuiuni 

24. Ifi^i^einents scIkk^ programs w^Mn the 
ocmSmss distnts goals std poUdes 

25 . Schedules amiaiUs' and co-atrhcubr octivUks 
eifidemly mA elTecdvely 

26. UiKlmtands sski appt^^ knowledge of os^vtm^ 
2atK»» snd commmity politics in go^ralii^ 
sigjpoil for the school 

27. Fosters cofmnonify si^jport fc^ ^ school and 
itspfD^i&ms 

28. Id£3i!i&s nonos, ^defines, ami ptoc^iuies for 
schod openiSion 

29. Dev6lo{^ dssr school mles 

30. Develq^ an efledive dxsri^sline policy 

3L AocqHs responsitnl^y for in>schoo! behavior 
students, teachers, and staff. 

Gtmr^OperttUam 

32. Mcmton theoveraO option of the school 

33. Ermtres th&l ti^ phy ^kal |4ant is 1^ in good 
mder 

34. PMects instmctional time 

3S« Maintansavisibtepi^^enoein.'hesdiool 
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PRINCIPALS' SURVEY 

Studies of effective schools have cited the role of the principal as being 
critical to school success. However, the literature does not provide sufficient 
information as to those behaviors which are key to a principal's effectiveness. The 
purpose of this study is to identify those behaviors which principals in Connecticut 
believe are essential to their effectiv -^es'^- Please take a few moments from your 
hectic end of the year schedule to help us in this regard by completing this survey. 



Demo graphic Data 
Please complete rlie backgroimd information items listed below: 



1 . Education Background (check highest degree earned): 

BA/BS Ph.D./Ed.D. 

MA/MS 6th year diploma/30 credits 

Other (explain) 



2. Gender: 

Female Male 

3. Experience: 

Years in educational administration Years in current position 



Level of Assignment: (check the one that best describes) 

elementary junior high 

middle school senior high 



6. School size (total number of students): 



28 38 



Directions 

Listed below are a series of he^mviors taken from the literature on the principals hip. Please 
review each befiavior. Then indicate how important the behavior is to your effectiveness in 
your current position. Use the scale below when rating each behavior. 







Importance, 






very low 


low 


imiium 


high 


very high 


1 


2 


3 


4 


5 



How tmpoi tant is ^ach of these behaviors to your effecthetiess In your current position? 

Rating 

1 . Sets high expectations and standards fOT attainment of school goals 

2. Exercises visicHi in defining the school mission and goals 

3. Gives specific and fraiuent fe^back 

4. Demonstrates instructional leadership ^ 

5. Provides incentives to excel for both teachers and students ___ 

6. Maintains positive school climate through the use of humor 

7 . Communicates clearly and pereuasively 

r. Identifies norms, guidelines, and procedures for schwl operation 

9. Collects, analyzes, and interprets student and school data 

to identify areas for instructional and program improvement 

10. Plans and prepares an appropriate budget and manages funds effectively , 

1 1 . Develops clear school mles 

12. Monitors student achieven'^nt 

13. Identifies and analyzes relevant information before making 

decisions or committing resources 

14. Seeks and allocates appropriate resources 

(materials, money, time) to support curriculum _ _ _ 

15. Implements school ^)rograms within the confines of district goals and policies ^ 

1 6. Uses knowledge of research in curriculum and 

instruction to initiate school improvement . 

17. Accepts responsibility for in-school behavior of students, teacher, and staff 

18. Identifies and uses a variety of strategies for achieving school goals 

19. Engages in program of ongoing professional development 

20. Uses long and shoit term planning strategies 

21 . Encourages, recognizes, and praises accomplishments 
of students, teachers, and staff 

22. Fosters teamwork and coUegiality 





How important is each of these behaviors to your effectiveness in your current position? 

Rating 

23 . Effectively and clearly communicates goals 

within and without the school community 

24 . Promotes a sense of caring and respect for others 

25. Envelops an effective discipline policy 

26. Elicits participation in decision making 

27. Facilitates group processes and resolves con^^icts 

28- Serves as a role model 

29. Schedules curricular and co-curriculai- activities efficiently and effectively 

30. Understands and applies knowledge of organizations 

and community politics in generating support for the school 

3 1 . Protects instructional time 

32. Maintains a visible presence in the school 

33. Ensures that the physical plant i . kept in good order 

34. Monitors the overall operation of the school 

35. Considers needs and feelings of students, staff, 
and parents when making decisions 

36. Demonstrates effective personnel management practices 
(selection, inscrvice, assignment) 

37. Coaches teachers to enhance their instructional effectiveness _ _ 

38. Encourages panicipatory leadership on the part of the staff 

39. Fosters community support for the school and its programs 

40. Evaluates professional and support staff constructively 

41. Listens to others 




Thank You fo- Returning Me 
Please return your survey in the self-addressed envelope provided. 
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The CoQBtctieut Priecipals* Academy 
Advhory Board Memliers 
September I9S8 to Febmarj 1990 



Franck Barm. Primed 
Valley Regioaal Sdsool 
D&p River 

Ch(^Mre PtiUk Sdiools 
Chcshk^ 

Dmiakl B^xkowiiz, Principal 
Wtiufiiam High School 
Willimandc 

Leonard Berlmer, Principml 
Barbour Etentott^ School 
Hanfoni 

Deborah Borlon, Principal 
Valky View Elementaiy School 
Portland 

Jefiirey Bouchard, Manager 
AETNA Imhn^ 
Haitfoid 

Selma Cohen, R^rc^tative 

CASE 

Fairfield 

Paula CoIeii« Rspresentative 
Regional Education S^ice Centers 
EASTO^JN 

L. Paul Cop^, Siipcrinicntteil 
Bloomfield Public St^iook 
BIoomfteM 

Joseph Couture, Principal 

Amity Regional Junior High School 

Orange 

James Forcellina, Principal 
Bricm McMahon High School 
Norwalk 

TTiomas Calvin, Principal 
Berlin High School 
Berlin 

Delilah Gomes, Dean of SuhUgs 
West Haven High Sdiool 
West Havesi 



Pctrkda Hatch, Pluicipal 
Nm^Tuc ScJiool 
Olastonlmy 

Eu^ns^ Honigan, Prh^ipml 
Shq^g Valley High Scfeaol 
Washington 

Maril^ Horton. Field Servi^s Direclof 

C31BC 

BkKonfield 

Marian Inman, Principal 
Hart School 
Stamford 

Andrew Jakab^ Dire^r 
HC. Wilcox RVTS 
Meriden 

Utomas Jam^ Supermt^tdent 
P^fret Public Schools 
Pomfret 

Robert Kranyik, Profess 
Univ^ity of Bridgepcm 
Bridgeport 

Lois Libby, Rep-escntative 
Regional Education Service Centers 
CES 

Nancy Lischko, Principal 
Samuel Staple Elem^tary School 
Easlon 

Walter M^^wski, l^incipai 
Marib<m>ugh Elementaiy Sdiool 
Marlborough 

Heloi M^tin, Principal 
Ina E* I>iscoll School 
Wilton 

JanK^ McKenna, Principal 
Lyman MCTumal Hi^ School 
Lebanon 

Jane Moncheski, Principal 
Hindley Elen^tary School 
Daorioi 



Nma Naitfekk* Principal 
Nathan Kale Sdiool 
Maiden 

M«te Oddi« Prii»:ipal 
Be^:^ Road Sdiooi 
Woodbridge 

Nels<m Quinby» Principal 
Joel Barlow High School 
R^Uing 

Charles Rogers^ Princi^ 
Middlefleld Memorial School 
Middleficld 

Carol Sarabun, Principal 

New Lebanon Elementary School 

GrDenwich 

Mark Shibles, Professor 
University of Connecticut 
Storrs 

Ralf^ Sloan, Superintendent 
NcHwalk Public Schools 
Nc^walk 

R. Stqrtien Tegarden. Superintendent 
Gtetonbury Public Schools 
Glastonbury 

William Tinkler, Principal 
Roosevelt School 
Bridgeport 

Robert Tucker, PresidoiE 
TiK^ker Associates 
New Haven 

John Voss, Principd 
Pomperaug Regional High Sch€M)l 
Southbuiy 

Carol Wheeler, Principal 

J&dk Jackter Elemoitaiy School 

Colchester 
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The 
Connecticut 
Principals' 



Mission: To offer professional, intellectual, 
and personal growth experiences for principals 
in order to improve student learning. 

Founded 1985 
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